CHAPTER  XXV,    THE  CLOSING SCENES OF  CJESAR'S LIFE
THE END OP THE AFEICAN WAR
THE suicide of Cato was the consistent act of a heathen philosopher, de-
termined at least to maintain the purity of his soul uneontaminated by base
compliances. Assuredly the calm dignity of its execution demands our
respect and compassion, if not the principle on which it was based. Far
different was the manner in which tne rude barbarian Juba and the coarse
soldier Petreius ran forward to meet their ends. They had escaped together
from the field of battle, and the Numidian offered to provide shelter for his
companion in one of his own strongholds. The Roman province was so ill-
disposed towards the barbarian chief that he was obliged to hide himself by
day in the most secluded villages, and roam the country on his homeward
flight during the hours of darkness. In this way he reached Zama, his
second capital, where his wives and children, together with his most valuable
treasures, were deposited. This place he had taken pains to fortify at the
commencement of the war, with works of great extent and magnitude. But
on his appearance before the walls, the inhabitants deliberately shut their
gates against him and refused to admit the enemy of the victorious Roman.
Before setting out on his last expedition, Juba had constructed an immense
pyre in the centre of the city, declaring his intention, if fortune went ill
with him, of heaping upon it everything he held most dear and precious,
together with the murdered bodies of the principal citizens, and then taking
his own place on the summit, and consuming the whole in one solemn con-
flagration. But the Numidians had no sympathy with this demonstration of
their sovereign's despair, and resolved not to admit him within their walls.
Juba having tried in vain e\ ery kind of menace and entreaty, to which no
reply was vouchsafed, at last retired, but only to experience a similar recep-
tion in every other quarter to which he resorted. He at least had little to
hope from the clemency which the victor had extended to his conquered
countrymen. His companion, hard as his own iron corslet, scorned to accept
it. The fugitives supped together, and, flushed with the fumes of the ban-
quet, challenged each other to mutual slaughter. They were but unequally
matched; the old veteran was soon despatched by his more active antago-
nist, but Juba was constant in his resolution, and only demanded the assist-
ance of an attendant to give himself the last fatal stroke.
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